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aggressive democratic aims like that which was active thirty
years later in Australian federal development. In the sixties
the Canadian wage-earners had little group consciousness,
and separately were unimportant in effecting federal union,
which was determined primarily by the neo-mercantilist
thinking of the middle class.
The political purpose of federation, scarcely separable
from the economic, issued from the desire to achieve greater
protection against the imperial pressures of the United
States, and from the anxiety in both Canadas to transform
the defective union of 1841 into something stronger and
more harmonious. Canadian leaders feared the powerful
forces of American expansion. As the Civil War pursued
its grim course their fears were sharpened by the frank and
minatory utterances of public men in the North and the
militant spirit everywhere prevalent there. They sought to
merge the existing fragments of settlement into a single
nation, and, mindful of the fate of Oregon, they endeavoured
to secure through such union the vacant territories of the
West. "Half a continent is ours/1 urged Alexander Gait,
"if we do not keep on quarrelling about petty matters and
lose sight of what interests us most." Weaknesses in the
union of 1841 also dictated the federation of 1867. Originally
intended as a legislative union, this earlier system came to
resemble a de facto federation since the two Canadas had
equal representation in the legislature, passed special acts
for each section, possessed a hyphenated premiership, and
received fairly equal grants of public money. Yet the
separate cultures of the two peoples complicated the working
of responsible government, and created endless frictions
which resulted in political deadlock, sudden ministerial
changes, and general instability. The demand in the more
populous Upper Canada for representation according to
numbers threatened to upset a delicate political balance,
because the French in the neighbouring province feared it
as an attempt to destroy the cultural dualism whereby alone
they coulfl survive as a distinct community. True federa-
tion, with a generous measure of provincial autonomy,
seemed to be a logical way of escape from a union wherein